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accuracy and swiftness, Archery was to remain both obligatory and popular till the end of the century
and after.

In 1583, "Imprynted by loJm Wolfe dwelling in Distaffe Lane neere the sygne of the Castle,"
appeared " The Ancient Order, Socictie, and Untie, Laudable of Prince Arthurs, and his Knightlv
Armory of the Round Table. With a threefold Assertion friendly in favour and furtherance of English
Archery at this day. Translated and Collected by R.R" (Richard Robinson, Citizen of London),
dedicated to " Thomas Smith, Esquire, Chief Customer in the Port of London, and to the Worshipful
Society of Archers" (B.M. 90. b. 22).1

The Archers are described as "here" (in London) "yearely celebrating the renowned memory
of the magnificent Prince Arthure and his Knightly Traine of the Round Table"; and Sovereigns are
saluted as the chief protectors of their people. Queen Elizabeth is especially apostrophised for
" Treasures spent in our defence geanst forayn foes and bralles." (The difficulty of getting her to open
the purse strings was known only to her intimates.)

1 Robinson's book was one of many on " the most noble and worthy Kyngc Arthur," whose story had
been partly represented in 1575 in the Kenilworth pageant (E.E. vol. Ill, pp. 3-12). Arthurian legends
had been popular long previously: "Forasmuch as it is delectable to all human nature to read and
to heare these auncient noble histories . , , . of the victorious Knights of tymcs past ... I, lohn
Bourghchere Knight, Lord Berners, have enterprised to translate into our natural! tongue," etc. etc.
" Imprinted at London by Thomas East." N.D., but conjectured at B.M. as 1582. (No. Cxtf, d.i/.)
As Essex's father had been heir to the Bourchier Earls (E.E. vol. II, pp. 167-168,) and Baron Bourchier
was one of Essex's titles, this "History" by the first English translator of Froissart's Chronicles, is
likely to have been in Essex's library at Chartley.